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Four Notes on Livius Andronicus 

Most of the quotations which we have from 
the plays of Livius Andronicus we owe to the 
dictionary of the compiler Nonius. These lit- 
tle fragments of literature have passed 
through many vicissitudes, and it is strange, 
almost, that they have come to us in a form 
from which any sense can be extracted. 
Thanks to the industry of a line of scholars 
and critics, most of them are now readable, 
some are in a very satisfactory state. The 
third edition of Ribbeck's Scaenicae Romano- 
rum Poesis Fragments (Teubner, 1896) gives, 
I think, the latest authoritative collection of 
these fragments. 

I. 

Turn autem lasciuum Nerei simum pecus 

Ludens ad cantum classem lustratur. . . 

This is the second fragment of the Aegis- 
thus, as given by Ribbeck. The line Turn 
. . . . pecus differs only slightly from 
the MSS and seems tolerably certain. In the 
second line variations occur in the MSS, com- 
binations of cantum or cemtem with classum 
or classem. All agree, however, I believe, in 
reading lustratur, and nearly all editors keep 
this form. The line is, of course, incomplete. 

If lustratur be read, it must be either pas- 
sive or deponent. Lustro is regularly used as 
a verb having active forms, and when used 
as a deponent has a special meaning (Plaut. 
Ps. 1 107, cited by Nonius, p 335). Of the 
thirteen citations of lustro given by Nonius, 
nine are active, two are real passives; none 
can be deponent except the one from Plautus 



just mentioned and the one now under dis- 
cussion. 

The lemma of Nonius introducing this 
quotation is "lustrare est circumire". If this 
means anything, lustratur cannot here be de- 
ponent. I think that no combination of can- 
tum or cemtem, classum or classem can be 
made with lustratur as a passive which will 
not do violence to the lemma "lustrare est cir- 
cumire". Hence we are led most irresistibly 
to the conclusion that we must read lustrat. 
A few editors give this form and attempt in 
various ways to fill up the verse. 

Defending his suggestion of choro as a 
"supplementum" for the verse, i e . . . ■ 
lustratur choro, Ribbeck refers to Sen. Agam. 
449 et sqq. The lines are as follows: 
"Tyrrhenus omni piscis exsultat freto 
Agitatque gyros et comes lateri adnatat, 
Anteire naves laetus et rursus sequi; 
Nunc prima tangens rostra lascivit chorus, 
Millesimam nunc ambit et lustrat ratem." 
Bucheler suggests classium lustrat rates. 
Ribbeck objects that classium rates shows a 
certain displeasing "abundantia sermonis". 
This is true, and, besides, the locution lustrat 
rates makes Seneca a too close verbal imitator. 
I propose 
Turn autem lasciuum Nerei simum pecus 
Ludens ad cantum classem lustrat orbibus. 
This suits the meaning wanted, and is repre- 
sented, though not verbally, by Seneca's 
gyros; besides, lustrat orbibus accounts for 
the corruption lustratur better than does any 
of the other conjectures, and we are not 
obliged, with Bucheler, to read classium 
against the MSS. 

With this use of orbis compare the follow- 
ing: 
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The god Mercury 

"iterque 
Non agit in rectum, sed in orbem curvat eun- 
dem." 

Ov. Met. II 715. 
"Orbibus hos rapidis mollique per acquora 

Castor 
Anfractu levioris equi deludit anhelos." 

Val. Flac. Argonaut. VI 239. 
The planet Mercury [stella] "quae anno fere 
vertente signiferum lustrat orbem." 
Cic. De N. D. II 20. 
This last quotation is perhaps the most 
striking of all. 

II. 
Sollemnitusque fadeo ditali laudct lubens. 
Thus Ribbeck prints in his third edition 
the fifth fragment of the .'Egisthus. Two 
MSS of Nonius read adcoti for adeo, but 
otherwise, except for slight variations in un- 
important MSS, all give as above. Scholars 
from Scaliger down have attempted correc- 
tions, but none have been convincingly suc- 
cessful. The reading of the MSS is unintel- 
ligible. 

The aim is to reach intelligibility, making as 
few changes in the MS reading as possible, 
and accounting, so far as may be, for the cor- 
ruptions. My proposed correction makes 
slighter changes than any other which I have 
seen and accounts for those slight changes. 
Is it convincing? 

Sollemnitusque ad eos ita ille audet lubens. 
Here we assume that s of eos has been cor- 
rupted to d, a corruption which can be ac- 
counted for by the d of ad just preceding, 
and we write ille for HI, the corruption here 
having been helped on by the elision. The 
sense is clear, though not complete, for the 
infinitive depending on audet is not expressed. 
It probably stood at the beginning of the next 
line. It would be easy to change audet to 
adit, but this is unnecessary. 
III. 
Praestatur laus virtuti sed multo ocius 
Verno gelu tabescit. 

So Ribbeck gives the second fragment from 
the Aiax Mastigophorus. The MSS of 
Nonius generally have "praestatur virtuti laus 
gelu set multo ocius venio tabescit," except 
that three MSS have vento for venio. 



In Ribbeck's restoration and most of the 
others gelu appears as an Ablative. The 
lemma of Nonius is "gelu neittri generis". li- 
the quotation illustrated this fact, gelu must 
have appeared as either Nominative or Ac- 
cusative. Miiller recognized this by reading 
Virtuti laus praestatur set multo ocius 
Senio tabescit quam gelu. 

Why can we not, however, keep closer to 
the MSS? 

Praestatur virtuti laus set multo ocius 
Vento tabescit quam gelu. 

Remembering the common figurative use of 
vento, we get a perfectly satisfactory sense. 
If the arrangement of the first three words be 
thought harsh, we might perhaps transpose, 
with Ribbeck, and read praestatur laus vir- 
tuti. 

How did gelu lose its place at the end of 
the sentence? As it was the "lemma," the 
important word, it caught the eye or ear of 
the scribe, who, half thinking of something 
else, put it down near the beginning. The 
transposition having taken place, quam fell 
out of its own weight. I think a similar trans- 
position has taken place in the fragment given 
in the next note. 

IV. 
Quinquertiones praeco in medium provocai. 

So Ribbeck gives the thirteenth fragment 
ex incertis fabulis. The line is given by Fes- 
tus, who says "quinquertium .... 
Livius quoque ipsos athletas sic nominat: 
quinquertiones preco in medium vocat". The 
line will not scan, unless with Miiller we ad- 
mit hiatus. Hence Ribbeck inserts pro- as 
above, while Bitcheler would read praeco, a 
trisyllable. Much simpler is it to read 

Praeco quinquertiones in medium vocat. 

Flaccus in making the original quotation, 
Festus in copying it, or some scribe, acci- 
dentally put quinquertiones first, because to 
him it was the important word of the line. 
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